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44 THE YOSEMITE BOOK. 

glaciers exist, are found in the Sierra over a great extent of surface. 
These manifestations of former glacial agencies are limited to the higher 
part of the range, and are most abundant and well-defined about the 
heads of Kern and King’s rivers, and in the region above the Yosemite, 
in the valleys in which the Merced, San Joaquin and Tuolumne head, as 
will be more fully noticed in a succeeding chapter. The facts observed 
prove clearly that the climate of California was once considerably 
moister than it now is. There must have been a pretty abundant 
precipitation of snow along the Sierra, during the summer, as there 
now is in the Alps ; but it is not necessary to suppose that the country, 
at the base of the mountains at least, was uninhabitable. The glaciers 
did not extend, in the central portion of the State down below 6,000 to 
8,000 feet above the sea-level, unless in a few exceptional localities. 
In these the configuration of the mountain valleys at the head of the 
glaciers was such as to give occasion for the accumulation of exception- 
al^ great masses of snow. Such cirques, or amphitheatres, exist now 
at the head of the largest Alpine glaciers. Of these former low-descending 
ice-masses in California, one of the most striking was that which came 
down the valley of the Tuolumne, and which must have been over thirty 
miles in length. 

That there was formerly a much greater precipitation of moisture on 
the eastern side of the Sierra than there now is, seems proved by the 
former greater extension of the lakes on the eastern slope. Mono Lake, 
for instance, is surrounded by terraces or benches, which show that its 
surface once stood 600 feet higher than it now does, and the same is true 
of Walker, Pyramid and the other lakes on that side of the Sierra. N o 
doubt, at that time, the now arid valleys of Nevada were beautiful inland 
seas, which filled the spaces between the lofty parallel ridges by which 
that State is traversed. Perhaps the slopes of those ridges were then 
clothed with dense forests, offering a wonderful contrast to the present 
barrenness of the ranges and the monotony and desolation of the alkaline 
plains at their bases. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 

The Yosemite Talley is situated a little south of east from San 
Francisco, and is distant from that city about 155 miles in a direct line ; 
but by either of the routes usually travelled it is nearly 250, as will be 
seen from the annexed tables, which give the estimated distances of the 
Talley from Stockton, by each of the three routes which it is possible 
to take by the ordinary public conveyances. Stockton itself, usually 
called 120 miles by water from San Francisco, is now reached by steam- 
boat from the city in about twelve hours. Boats leave San Francisco at 
four o’clock, P. M., and arrive at Stockton early the next morning, in 
ample time to connect with the stages which leave the last-named place 
for various points in the mountains at six o’clock, A. M. A railroad 
between the two cities will probably soon make some changes in the 
time of leaving both. 

From Stockton there are, nominally, three routes to the Yosemite ; 
but, of late, almost all the travel has been by two of them, the third, 
that by Big Oak Flat, being almost entirely neglected. Yet this is the 
most direct line to the Talley, passengers by either of the other routes 
making a considerable detour to the South. A straight line from Stock- 
ton to the Yosemite passes directly through Big Oak Flat, and the 
distance is only ninety miles in an air-line. 

The tables of distances from Stockton, hy the different routes, are as 
follows : 
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